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ABSTRACT 

In the wealth of documentation produced as a result 
of Increasing pressures on local school districts to be accountable, 
two terms — "needs assessment" and "planning"— are bandied about most 
frequently, These terms are often used interchangeably and, ev^n When 
this is not the' case, they often represent varying shades of meaning. 
Such confusion in the literature makes it difficult to operationsilize 
implicit processes and concepts at the practitioner level in the 
effort to improve educational practice* This paper attempts to 
clarify the nature of planning and of needs assessaent by' providing a 
conpr0te illustration of their application in a local sohbol 
district* Planning has to do with "determining where we wkftt to be, 
assessing where we are, and developing a strategy for getting from 
here to there." Needs assessment is only one phase of the planning 
cycle, which consists of identifying and prioritizing goals and 
determining needs according to the discrepancy between goals and the 
degree to which th^y are being achieved. The planning cycle also 
includes the development of program and instructional objectives, 
program development and implementation, program monitoring and 
evaluation, and feedback and recycling. (Author/DN) 
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PLAUUING Li\ LOC/U. SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Joseph A. Sarthory 
INTRODUCTION 

As pressures iucreaso on local school districts to be 
accountable, ti/o of tha term?: which are tossod about are 
"needs assossmrjut" and TiiOiie terms are often 

used Interchanneahly and, even wlicn thi*5 Is not the case, 
tliey often carry nany different meanings. Such confusion 
in tlic literature malvetj it extrfMuely difficult lo operation-- 
alize implicit processes and concepts at the practitioner 
level, in the effort to improve educational practice. 

Furthermore, the accountability movement in education , 
is paralleled by Increasingly larger percentages of support 
comiut from the state. This development suggests that «itate 
education agencies will have to ^ssist local sc)iool die*- 
tricts be accountable for t]io state fu^^ds they expondi Such 
a function implies the neca^5f^ty for state porsonnel to work 

closely with school district staff as well as to provide | 
guides a id written materials A>?hicli are of inimedlate use to - | 

the harried practitioner. Very often, such publications ■• ■ 

assume a philosophical or theoretical stance as opposed to y 
the "how to do it" stance which would be most useful in 
the field, ■ - ^-M-C:^^ -^^^^^ 

This paper is a very brief attempt to clarify the 
nature of planning and needs assessment by providing a ^ 
concrete illustration of tlieit application in a local IH^ 
school district . TIj^ author's view of those concepts and ■^■■.■■^■-f^^ 
their relationships is presented follov^ed by the illus- 
tration, Hopefully such a parsimonious treatment can reduce ^ ):-y'^;:---'-^ 
much of the confusion surrounding these terms and can be of 
more practical use to practitioners . 

Planning has to do \/ith "doLermtning where we want to 
be, assessing where vKv are, and developing a siratej^y for 
getting from here to therc'\ It seems logical thai "whqre 
we want to bo" must be defined in termr> of goals - state- 
mento, in highly abstract terms, of desitt-l and valued cora- 
petenaies, states of being, $nd/or general levels of pro- 
ficiency to be achieved, A sample goal ^tater^ent which was 




developed by the Far West laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development, Kcrkeloy, io: 



The school program fihould help every learner to acquire 
those skills, knowledge, ajid attitudes required for 
independent, autonomouo learning, 

Gtoal statements have to^do with the scope and purposes 
of education and are largely [socially and culturally defined, 
They provide guidance for program development efforts and 
are operatlonalized in terms of specific program and in- 
structional objectives. In this context, a needs assessment 
is a discrepancy analysis which examines the discrepancy be- 
tween '\;liere \;e are and where wa want to be** in terms of 
goal achievement. This discrepancy analysis obviously lifr- 
plies soma measurement. But the measuremoDr at this point 
is very general and has to do with various referent groups' 
perceptions of the inpoxtance of goals and the degree of 
achievement of important goals, 

An examivle folla^s which illustrates tlie application 
of goal identification, needs assessment, aad accountability 
within the larger context of long range planning^ 

APPhlCATlON 

The Planning Cycle ' 

Phaae I - develop (or identify) goals and rank 
in their order of importance • 

Discrepancy Ai^ a lysis 

MEEDS ^ 
ASSESSJffiNT 

Phase II - potermine degree to which goals are 
being reached and how satisfactory 
is the effort th6 school is making 
to^/ard each goal, 

Ph.ide tit - Ort tha bdsls 6|jl|p6ttanc6, degree 
bf achie^^e^onSrSft^^^ 
expond^^d,' designate pHiifity goals, 

Prdfes.^iondi ^ftdfff tt^^^ 



motnbcry arc involved in Pha.ses I, II and III. 



Assume that scliool district X has gone through 
the throe phases described above (needs assess- 
ment) and tlie following goal has emerged as a 
high priority one: 

TO LEARN HOW TO RJ^SPFXT A!ID GET ALOIIG WITH 
PEOPhK WHO Tlilim, DRESS, AlID ACT DIFFliREmY. 



DEVELOPIHG 
PROGRAM AND 
INSfRUGTIOHAL 
ObJECTIVES 



Phase IV - At this point, district personnel 
(staff, students, and community 
nicnbers) are organized into working 
groups. Three alternative ways of 
organizing these work groups are; 



A. By grade level - cleraentary, 
Junior high, and senior high 
Vertically K-12 by subject 
matter area 

C* By goals (a v;ork group for each 
priority goal identified in the 
needs asseusraont phaiie) 



Phase V - The Initial task of tliese work groups 
is twofold: 



A. To ascertain the degree to which 
current program object Ives ^ con- 
tent, and expericMicos contribiae 
to goal achievement. 

B* To develop program and instruct*-* 
ional objectives which derive fi'om 
the goal and contribute directly 
to its achievement. 

Assume that in school district K, workgroups 
have been structured K-12 by subject matter 
area, The Language Arts group looks at the 
current program in relation to the goal and 
writes pto^tam and instructional objectives de^ 
signed to facilitate fioll achievement. The 
instructional objectives are stated In l)ehavior- 
dl terms and contain within them the seeds of 
the ovaltiatlon nodel Which is a later phdi^e of 
tlia planning cy6iu. An example 6f each tji^e of 
objebtive fbllbws: 



Mnguago Arts Proprnro Objective 

l»y 197 , literature by contemporary black 

autlioro will be incorporated into the con- 
tent of the eleventh srado American Liter- 
ature course. 



LanguaRO Art.s I nstructional Objective 
XLlth Pr ^Jo American Literaturo ) 

Based on reading and discussion of four 
contemporary black aut:hon;> eighty percent 
of the class will be able to write a paper 
describing the dominant values of tiri black 
culture as to family patterns, educatiun, 
food, and music which i^ judged eighty per- 
cent accurate by a panel of black readers. 



Ph^se VI - At this point, the task of the work 

groups sliifts in the direction of de- 
veloping a Language Arts program 
which will facilitate the achievemf^nt 
of program and instructional object- 

PROGRAII Ives which derived from the goal, 

DkVKLOPMEHT Tliroe stages are apparent in thia 

AID pliaKe: 

I.MPLEIIENTATIOIJ 

A» Oevolop alternative program 
solutions 

Select the program alternative 
which is nost feasible in terms 
of available rciiourcoa and the 
likelihood of achieving program 
and instructional objectives 
Ct Iraplemont the program alternative 
which is selected 



Phase VII - Once the selecti^d program altur^-^ 

nat.lv6 program has been implenientod, 
an ongoing p^oce.9s of m^nitdrlng and 
cvalu^iticn 1^ Initiate^* Tl^ls eval- 
uation t^kesth^^ form of measuring 
the degree of progress toimrtl pro- 
gram aiVd Instructional objcciLlv^'Si 



c 



For exami>^c, In ovauatinc the 
Lnnguaee Atts program rolatlvo to 
PROGRAM the program objectives noted above, 

KVALUATIOH the question La askod •'Has black 

literature been iucorporai ad into 
the content of the 11th sra^io .Wn- 
ican hiternture course by the dote 
Indicated?" In evaluating tho in- 
structional objective whici) was 
posed, the question is adked "Have 
r 80% of the tftudents la 11th grade 
American Literature classes written 
papers on black values whicli are 
Judged 80% accurate by a panel of 
black readers?" 



Phase VIII - 



FliBDBACK 
AND 

RECYCLIIIG 



Data gathered through ongoing mon- 
itoring and evaluation are fed back 
into the proceeding phaiies of tlie 
piannliig cycle and are directed to 
the folla/ing questions: 

A, llov well are tlie priority goals 
which Identified being 
achieved? 

B, po the evaluation data suggest 
the emergency of nev; goals and/ 
or rovised goals and needs? 

C, Are tlui program and instruct- 
ional objectives being 
achieved? 

D^ Wcro tlio objLvtiv\*^s realistic? 
Do they need to be revised in 
light of evaluation data? 

E. Is the program v/e designed to 
meet the goal doing the job? 
Do we need to revise the pro- 
gram or substitute an alter- 
native one? 

F, Is our evaluation model appro- 
priate in terras of Moasiirinc 
progresii toward the objectives 

, we established? Do6s it need 
to be revised? 



Hopefully this example clearly Illustrates the ;irlter^s 
perception of the nature of needs assessment and its status 
as only one pliase of a planning cycle. As we have attempted 
to point out I this cycle includes the following phases; 

It Needs Assesstaent 

A« Identifying and prioritizing goals 

Discrepancy analysis - discrepancy between 
goals and the degree to wluch they are being 
achieved, 

Ct Needs developed from discrepancy analysis 
II, Program and Instructional Objectives Development 
III, Program Development and Implementation 
IV, Program Monitoring and Evaluation 
V, Feedback and Recycling 

It is iiiiportant to remjmber that number of work groups 
are functioning siuultaneousiy in the planning cycle » In 
this exaraple> the groups in school district X are structured 
vertically K-12 by subject natter area^ Thus Social Studies^ 
Math, Science, etc. groups are doing the same things in their 
areas as the Language Arts group which was used as an illus- 
tration in thlfi paper, Coordination among these work groups 
is achieved by the formation of a' District Planning Council 
composed of members frou each of the work groups, the Super- 
intendent, and representatives of the Board of Education, 
It is at this level that the programs posed by the work 
groups are considered in terms of available resources, dup- 
lication and overlap, and the likelihood of goal achieve- 
ment. The "program package'' which emerges from the Planning 
Council is in effect the Master Plan for the district 
against which resources can be allocated, decisions made, 
and in terms of which t)ie district can be accountable. 



